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vincial universities of courses bearing closely on social work, are 
tending to bring about an encouraging change in this respect. 

Dr. Picht discloses the vital point in the settlement situation 
not when he regrets the decline of the particular kind of enthu- 
siasm which was characteristic of the early days, but when he 
deals definitely and strongly with the absence at Toynbee Hall 
of any penetrating, coherent conception of the neighborhood as 
the community form in which the settlement should to a very 
large extent become absorbed. This is the settlement's peculiar 
and distinctive field, which no other social agency is at present 
so well equipped to develop — a field which affords the most stimu- 
lating possibilities for sympathetic social analysis and for a kind 
of subtle human contact which, in endless unsuspected ways, 
appeals strongly to moral imagination and purpose. The long- 
range test of the settlement in England and America is as to 
whether it can discern its own unique opportunity in organic social 
reconstruction. 

In general, this little book furnishes a suggestive exhibit of 
the confused appreciation of a German for a characteristic 
English national tendency toward humanized and democratized 
culture carried out under free and varied personal initiative and 
in a kind of sporting spirit. 

Robert A. Woods. 
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Barrows, A. The farm kitchen as a zvorkshop. Farmers' bulletin 
607. (Washington: Dept. Agr. 1914. Pp. 20.) 
Arrangement of kitchen for economy of labor. 

Brown, U. D. A brief survey of housing conditions in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. (Bridgeport, Conn. : Bridgeport Housing Association. 
1914. Pp. 64.) 

Three selected districts — two crowded and one open — are ex- 
amined by canvass of all houses (160) and apartments. Statistical 
tables are few and cover type of house, toilets, and the distribution 
of new building. Descriptions are careful and detailed. 

J. F. 

Crossland, W. A. Industrial conditions among negroes in St. Louis. 
Studies in social economics of the School of Social Economy, vol. 
I, no. 1. (St. Louis, Mo.: Washington University. 1914. Pp. 
ix, 123. 75c.) 

A detailed study of the economic status of the 44,000 negroes 
of St. Louis, who make up more than 6 per cent of the total popu- 
lation of that city, giving complete and detailed analyses of occu- 
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pation groups, wages and salaries, business and working conditions, 
and the relation of negro workers to employers and labor unions. 
While it adds nothing to our general knowledge of the economic 
organization or welfare of the American negro, the study will be 
of value to those who desire to compare race conditions in a city 
of southern traditions with such cities as Boston and New York 
which have already been studied on a more extensive scale; and it 
will serve to confirm and strengthen general observations and 
conclusions already formulated. 

The author very sensibly places a large measure of responsibility 
for the solution of the so-called "negro problem" on the negro 
himself. "The whites may clear the road but the negro must do 
the traveling." He rightly declares that while color or social posi- 
tion may for a time outweigh other factors in industrial advance- 
ment, yet "economic values will ultimately outweigh them all." "The 
negro himself must acquire stability, ambition, the spirit to achieve, 
the desire to rise." 

Edwin S. Todd. 

Emehick, C. F. The struggle for equality in the United States. 
Reprinted from the Popular Science Monthly, Dec., 1913 — July, 
1914. Pp. 99. 

Professor Emerick traces, through the history of the United States 
and in present-day business, political and judicial activity, the 
fortunes of the fundamental American aspirations toward democracy 
and fair play. The radicalism of the Declaration was followed 
by the reaction of the Constitution. Then came the long struggle 
with the slave power, ending with the radical amendments after 
the Civil War. The development of the power of the railways 
and industrial monopolies then began to threaten democracy, and 
violate the ideal of fair play. In the light of his text he points 
out the significance of the innumerable conflicts in politics, industry, 
and in the courts in the effort to restrict the power of capital and 
to uphold that personal independence and equality of opportunity 
which is our heritage from the self-reliant pioneers of an earlier 
day. More than one third of the work is taken up with the dis- 
cussion of the courts in their relation to public opinion and to 
property. The author concludes that "the remedy for our political 
ills lies in quickening the general intelligence and in appealing to 
the idealism latent in the people." 

G. L. Arner. 

Flagg, M. I. Model farm houses. Extension bulletin 52. (Minne- 
apolis: Minnesota Farmers Library. 1914.) 

Elevations and plans submitted in architectural competition for 
construction of a ten-room farm house to cost $3,500. Three pages 
of text ; 27 pages of drawings. J. p. 

Gehrig, H. Die Begriindung des Prinsips der Sosialreform. (Jena- 
Fischer. 1914. 8 M.) 
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Ives, G. A history of penal methods; criminals, witches, lunatics. 
(New York: Stokes. 1914. Pp. 11, 409.) 

Hasskarl, G. C. H. Modern problems of the home, school and 
church. Solved by Christian pedagogy and sociology. Second 
edition, enlarged. (Verona, N. Y.: G. C. H. Hasskarl. 1914. 
Pp. 191. $1.50.) 

KahNj J. and Klein, J. J. Principles and methods in commercial 
education; a textbook for teachers, students and business men. 
(New York: Macmillan. 1914. Pp. 14, 433. $1.40.) 

Lippmann, W. Drift and mastery. An attempt to diagnose the cur- 
rent unrest. (New York: Mitchell Kennerley. 1914. Pp. xxvi, 
324. $1.50.) 

McKeever, W. A. The industrial training of the girl. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1914. Pp. 11, 82. 50c.) 

Mangold, G. E. Problems of child welfare. (New York: Macmillan. 
1914. Pp. xv, 522.) 
To be reviewed. 

Parker, G. H. Biology and social problems. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin. 1914. Pp. xix, 130, with four plates. $1.) 

This delightfully lucid and readable little book consists of the 
William Brewster Clark Memorial Lectures at Amherst College in 
1914. The topics covered are the nervous system, hormones, re- 
production, and evolution. Much of very great interest to the 
lay reader will be found in each chapter. One would hardly look 
for suggestions to the agriculturalist or dairyman in a chapter 
on hormones, but the progressive dairyman will find at least one 
very startling suggestion in this chapter. Professor Parker's most 
important views, from the point of view of social science, are ex- 
pressed in his discussion of eugenics. One is delighted to find a 
biologist emphasizing the importance of social, as opposed to 
organic, heredity. A. B. Wolfe. 

Price, G. M. The modern factory. Safety, sanitation and welfare. 
(New York: Wiley. 1914. Pp. xx, 574. $4.) 
To be reviewed. 

Rowntree, B. S. and Pigou, A. C. Lectures on housing. The War- 
burton lectures for 1914. (Manchester: University Press. 1914. 
Pp. 70. 50c.) 

Rowntree's subject is, "How far is it possible to provide satisi 
factory houses for the working classes, at rents which they can 
afford to pay?" He fails to answer the question but discusses the 
means of reducing house and land costs. Pigou's title is, "Some 
aspects of the housing problem." He is "inclined to rank housing 
with education and insurance in regard to which subsidies are al- 
ready provided, rather than with food and clothing in regard to 
which such subsidies . . . cannot , , , be provided." Pigou defends 
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the principle of using public funds for house construction, but 
recognizes the practical difficulties of applying the principle. 

J. Ford. 

Taylor, J. S. A handbook of vocational education. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1914. Pp. xvi, 225. $1.) 

Various Authors. Eugenics: twelve university lectures. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead. 1914. Pp. xiii, 348. $2.) 

These lectures, suggested and made possible by Mrs. Lucy James 
Wilson, of Washington, D. C, were delivered by a number of 
specialists in biology, medicine, economics, and sociology, at various 
universities in 1912-1918. In spite of their diverse professional 
interests the lecturers succeeded so well in saying about the same 
elementary things that the book is a good example of the sort 
of unnecessary and wasteful publication made possible by sub- 
sidizing and cheap printing. Mrs. Wilson excuses the wearisome 
repetition on the ground that "these are not views expressed by 
a small group of people influenced by each other, but that on 
the contrary thinking men in various parts of the country concur 
in the same general belief. Maybe so, but she overlooks the fact 
that nearly all of them get most of their information and largely 
their point of view from three men- — Galton, Pearson, and Daven- 
port. The lectures most worth attention are those by Professors 
Ellwood, Aldrich, Thorndike, and especially the one by Professor 
Keller, on "Eugenics and its social limitations." 

A. B. Wolfe. 

Vedder, H. C. The gospel of Jesus and the problems of democracy. 
(New York: Macmillan. 1914. Pp. ix, 410. $1.50.) 

"The gospel of Jesus is pure democracy," says Professor Vedder, 
in this call to Christians to take the lead in the struggle for real 
democracy and social justice, both in politics and in industry. The 
church has always been conservative and more interested in doctrinal 
discussion and ritual than in the betterment of the condition of 
humanity here on earth, but the time is ripe for a change of em- 
phasis, and there are many indications that this change is taking 
place. Jesus was a thorough revolutionist, and His followers should 
work for such a social revolution as would abolish poverty and the 
slum, free women and children from industrial slavery, and abolish 
vice, crime, and preventable disease. This work is one of the 
best of the many recent attempts to reconcile Christianity with the 
revolutionary idealism of socialism. The first chapter sets forth 
in a general way the modern applications of the teachings of Jesus, 
and in the remainder of the book the various social problems are 
taken up in detail, and discussed clearly and vigorously in the light 
of the author's conception of true Christianity. 

G. L. Arner. 

Veiller, L. Protecting residential districts. (New York: Nat. Hous- 
ing Assoc. 1914. Pp. 17.) 



